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But  there  was  no  time  to  rest.  Ten¬ 
sions  in  the  South  were  still  running 
high.  That  same  summer  three  civil- 
rights  workers  were  brutally  murdered 
in  Mississippi.  Churches  were  bombed 
and  lives  were  threatened.  In  the  North 
a  different  set  of  tensions  exploded — the 
tensions  of  poverty,  squalor,  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  inadequate  health  care. 

The  theme  of  “law  and  order”  be¬ 
came  a  major  thrust  of  Senator 
Goldwater’s  campaign  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  in  1964. 1  shared  the  growing  con¬ 
cern  about  violence,  but  I  believed  the 
real  danger,  far  rpore  profound  than  vio¬ 
lence  and  far  more  perilous,  was  the  in¬ 
creasing  alienation  of  the  black  citizens 
from  American  society.  Our  representa¬ 
tive  system  was  based  on  the  joint  prem¬ 
ise  that  all  citizens  would  be  responsible 
under  the  law  and  that  the  law  would 
be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  all  citi¬ 
zens.  But  in  the  field  of  human  rights 
a  significant  number  of  citizens  had  not 
been  fully  served  by  our  system.  I  feared 
that  as  long  as  these  citizens  were 
alienated  from  the  rights  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  system,  they  would  continue  to  con¬ 
sider  themselves  outside  the  obligations 
of  that  system.  I  tried  to  state  this 
position  as  fully  as  I  could  in  the  Presi¬ 
dential  campaign.  I  wanted  a  mandate 
to  move  forward,  not  simply  a  sanction 
for  the  status  quo. 

On  Nov.  3,  1964,  the  American 
voters  gave  me  that  mandate.  I  moved 
to  use  it  quickly.  I  directed  Attorney 
General  Nicholas  Katzenbach  to  begin 
the  complicated  task  of  drafting  the  next 
civil-rights  bill — legislation  to  secure, 
once  and  for  all,  equal  voting  rights. 
In  many  ways  I  believed  this  act  would 
be  even  more  critical  than  the  previous 
one.  Once  the  black  man’s  voice  could 
be  translated  into  ballots,  many  other 
breakthroughs  would  follow,  and  they 
would  follow  as  a  consequence  of  the 
black  man’s  own  legitimate  power  as  an 
American  citizen,  not  as  a  gift  from 
the  white  man. 

I  would  work  within  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment;  the  black  leadership  would 
take  their  cause  directly  to  the  people. 
The  capstone  of  their  campaign  was  a 
54-mile  march  through  Alabama  from 
Selma  to  Montgomery.  Two  abreast, 
blacks  and  whites  together,  the  march¬ 
ers  walked,  singing  the  words  of  an 
old  Baptist  hymn. 

The  singing  came  to  an  abrupt  end 
early  in  the  evening  of  March  7,  when 
the  marchers  reached  the  Edmund  Pettus 
Bridge  at  the  southern  edge  of  Selma 


Discussions  With  Gov.  Wallace 
Proved  a  Turning  Point  in  1964 

INSTALLMENT  V 

FcAlowing  is  the  fifth  of  11  installments  of  excerpts  from  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson’s  memoirs  of  his  Presidential  years,  which 'will  be  published  by  Holt, 
Rinehart  &  Winston  on  Nov.  1  under  the  title  “The  Vantage  Point:  Perspectives 
of  the  Presidency,  1963-1969”: 

WHEN  I  was  in  the  Senate,  we  had 
an  extra  car  to  take  back  to 
Texas  at  the  close  of  each  Con¬ 
gressional  session.  Usually  my  Negro 
employes— Zephyr  Wright,  our  cook, 

Helen  Williams,  our  maid,  and  Helen’s 
husband.  Gene  —  drove  the  car  to  the 
ranch  for  us.  At  that  time,  nearly  20 
years  ago,  it  was  an  ordeal  to  get  an 
automobile  from  Washington  to  Texas — 
three  full  days  of  hard  driving. 

On  one  of  those  trips  I  asked  Gene  if 
he  would  take  my  beagle  dog  with  them 
in  the  car.  I  didn’t  think  they  would 
mind.  Little  Beagle  was  a  friendly,  gen¬ 
tle  dog. 

But  Gene  hesitated.  "Senator,  do  we 
have  to  take  Beagle?” 

“Well,”  1  explained,  “there’s  no  other 
way  to  get  him  to  Texas.  He  shouldn’t 
give  you  any  trouble.  Gene.  You  know 
Beagle  loves  you.” 

But  Gene  still  hesitated.  I  didn’t  under¬ 
stand.  I  looked  directly  at  him.  “Tell 
me  what’s  the  matter.  Why  don’t  you 
want  to  take  Beagle?  What  aren’t  you 
telling  me?” 

Gene  began  slowly.  Here  is  the  gist  of 
what  he  had  to  say:  “Well,  Senator,  it’s 
tough  enough  to  get  all  the  way  from 
Washington  to  Texas.  We  drive  for  hours 
and  hours.  We  get  hungry.  But  there’s  no 
place  on  the  road  we  can  stop  and  go  in 
and  eat.  We  drive  some  more.  It  gets 
■pretty  hot.  We  want  to  wash  up.  But 
the  only  bathroom  we’re  allowed  in  is 
usually  miles  off  the  main  highway.  We 
keep  going  till  night  comes — till  we  get 
so  tired  we  can’t  stay  awake  any  more. 

We’re  ready  to  pull  in.  But  it  takes  us 
another  hour  or  so  to  find  a  place  to 
sleep.  You  see,  what  I’m  saying  is  that 
a  colored  man’s  got  enough  trouble  get¬ 
ting  across  the  South  on  his  own,  with¬ 
out  having  a  dog  along.” 

Of  course,  I  knew  that  such  discrimi¬ 
nation  existed  throughout  the  South.  We 
all  knew  it.  But  somehow  we  had  delud¬ 
ed  ourselves  into  believing  that  the 
black  people  around  us  were  happy  and 
satisfied;  into  thinking  that  the  bad  and 
ugly  things  were  going  on  somewhere 
else,  happening  to  other  people.  There 
was  nothing  I  could  say  to  Gene.  His 
problem  was  also  mine:  as  a  Texan,  a 
Southerner  and  an  American. 

All  these  attitudes  began  to  change  in 
the  mid-nineteen-fifties  and  early  nine- 
teen-sixties.  The  Supreme  Court’s  epic 
1954  decision  in  Brown  v.  Board 
of  Education  cast  permanent  doubt  on 
'  the  conventional  wisdom  of  “separate 
[  but  equal.”  This  decision  gave  the  civil- 
t  rigjits  movement  a  new  burst  of  hope 
f  and  falHi. 

{  Nothing  makes  a  man  come  to  grips 
'  more  directly  with  his  conscience  than 
the  Presidency,  Sitting  in  that  chair  in- 
'  volves  making  decisions  that  draw  out 
a  man’s  fundamental  commitments.  The 
•  burden  of  his  responsibility  literally 
1  open  up  his  soul.  No  longer  can  he 
•  accept  matters  as  given;  no  longer  can 
he  write  off  hopes  and  needs  as  impos¬ 
sible. 

WHEN  I  sat  in  the  Oval  Office 
after  President  Kennedy  died  and 
reflected  on  civil  rights,  there 
was  no  question  in  my  mind  as  to  what 
I  would  do.  I  knew  that,  as  President 
ahd  as  a  man,  I  would  use  every  ounce 
of  strength  I  possessed  to  gain  justice 
for  the  black  American. 

Even  the  strongest  supporters  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Kennedy’s  civil-rights  bill  in  1963 
expected  parU  of  it  to  be  watered  down 
in  order  to  avert  a  Senate  filibuster.  The 
most  vulnerable  sections  were  those 
guaranteeing  equal  access  to  public 
accommodations  and  equal  employment 
opportunity.  . 

I  made  my  position  unmistakably 
clear:  We  were  not  prepared  to  compro¬ 
mise  in  any  way.  "So  far  as  this  Admin¬ 
istration  is  concerned,”  I  told  a  press 
conference,  “its  position'  is  firm.”_  I 
wanted  absolutely  no  room  for  bargain¬ 
ing.  The  battle  would  be  fought  with 
dignity  and  perhaps  with  sorrow,  but 
not  •with  anger  or  bitterness.  We  would 
win,  by  securing  closure,  or  we  would 

lose.  ,  .  . 

One  man  held  the  key  to  obtaining 
closure:  the  minority  leader  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  Everett  Dirksen.  Without  his  coop¬ 
eration,  we  could  not  enlist  the  support 
of  the  moderate  Republicans,  and  with¬ 
out  Republican  support  we  could  not 
obtain  5ie  two-thirds  vote  necessary  for 
closure. 

As  the  debate  continued  through 
March,  April  and  May,  a  new  and  dis¬ 
turbing  element  of  public  opinion  came 
into  play.  Gov.  George  Wallace  of  Ala¬ 
bama  had  declared  himself  a  candidate 
for  President  and  had  entered  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  primaries  in  Indiana,  Maryland 
and  Wisconsin  with  an  emotional  cam¬ 
paign  of  opposition  to  civil  rights  and  a 
thinly  veiled  racist  call  for  law  and 
order.  Most  analysts  predicted  that  he 
would  receive  10  per  cent  of  the  vote; 
his  actual  totals  more  than  tripled  that 
prediction. 

But  the  civil-rights  troops  on  the  Hill 
did  not  fall  apart.  Quite  the  opposite— 
the  Wallace  show  of  strength  served  to 
emphasize  more  than  ever  the  essential 
need  for  national  unity  through  a 
peaceful  and  progressive  resolution  of 
the  racial  issue.  In  this  critical  hour  Sen¬ 
ator  Dirksen  came  through,  as  I  had 
hoped  he  would.  On  June  10  he  took 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  say: 

“The  time  as  come  tor  equality  of 
opportunity  in  sharing  in  government, 
in  education,  and  in  employment.  It  will 
not  be  stayed  or  denied.  It  is  here.  .  .  . 

America  ^ows.  America  changes.  And 
on  the  civil-rights  issue  we  must  rise 
with  the  occasion.  That  calls  for  closure 
and  for  the  enactment  of  a  civil-rights 
bill.” 

With  this  speech,  Dirksen  sounded  the 
death  knell  for  the  Southern  strategy  of 
filibuster.  For  the  first  time  in  history 
the  Senate  voted  closure  on  a  civil-rights 
bill.  With  all  100  Senators  present  and 
voting,  we  needed  67  votes  for  the  two- 
thirds  rule  to  obtain  closure.  We  got  four 
more  than  that.  Three  weeks  later  the 
Congress  passed  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  the  most  sweeping  civil-rights 
'iheasure  enacted  in  the  20th  centuij^ 
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President  Johnson  with  minority  leader,  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen,  key  to  civil  rights  legislation 


“The  Negro  citizens  of  Alabama  who 
have  been  systematically  denied  the 
right  to  register  and  vote  have  to  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  direct  na¬ 
tional  attention  to  their  plight,”  I  said. 

The  Governor  turned  then  to  the 
question  of  troops.  In  his  view,  the 
state  held  the  responsibility  to  maintain 
law  and  order.  1  agreed  with  him  at 
once  and  told  him  that  was  precisely 
my  point.  I  told  him  I  had  700  troops 
on  alert.  If  the  state  and  local  author¬ 
ities  were  unwilling  or  unable  to  func¬ 
tion,  I  would  not  hesitate  one  moment 
to  send  in  Federal  troops. 

The  meeting  with  Wallace  proved  to 
be  the  critical  turning  point  in  the  vot¬ 
ing  rights  struggle.  Several  days  later  I 
received  word  from  the  Governor  that 
the  State  of  Alabama  was  unable  to 
bear  the  financial  burdens  of  mobilizing 
the  National  Guard.  The  state  could  not 
protect  the  marchers  on  its  own.  It 
needed  Federal  assistance.  I  gave  such 
assistance  immediately.  I  signed  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  order  federalizing  the  Alabama 
National  Guard. 

By  March  14,  the  Justice  Department 
,  had  completed  most  of  its  work  on  the 
draft  of  the  voting-rights  bill.  Four 
months  later  our  immediate  goal  was 
realized.  On  Aug.  6  I  returned  to  the 
Capitol  to  sign  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Cml  Rights 
Acts  of  1964  and  1965  the  barriers  of 
freedom  began  tumbling  down.  At  long 
last  the  legal  rights  of  American  citizens 
— the  right  to  vote,  to  hold  a  job,  to 
enter  a  public  place,  to  go  to  school — 
were  given  concrete  protection. 


camp.  Another  uprising  against  the 
Government  had  started. 

The  situation  was  confused,  and  so 
were  the  first  reports  that  came  in 
from  our  embassy.  Rebel  elements  had 
seized  several  radio  stations  in  Santo 
Domingo  and  called  on  the  people  to  go 
into  the  streets  to  celebrate  the  “over¬ 
throw”  of  the  Reid  Government.  They 
responded  by  the  thousands,  some  of 
them  shouting  support  for  Juan  Bosch, 
others  calling  for  the  return  of  former 
President  Joaquin  Balaguer.  The  embassy 
reported  one  particularly  ominous  de¬ 
velopment.  Trucks  loaded  with  weapons, 
manned  by  junior  officers  and  noncom¬ 
missioned  officers,  were  mo'ving  into 
the  capital  from  the  nearby  rebel-held 
camps.  The  soldiers  were  passing  out 
weapons  to  civilians,  especially  to  those 
shouting  anti-Govemment  slogans. 

From  Camp  David  I  remained  in  close 
touch  by  phone  with  Secretaries  Rusk 
and  McNamara  and  with  McGeorge 
Bundy,  who  had  gone  to  the  White 
House  situation  room  to  follow  develop¬ 
ments.  I  decided  that  we  must  take 
precautions  in  case  we  had  to  evacuate 
American  citizens  from  the  Dominican 
Republic.  At  midmorning  on  Sunday, 
April  25,  we  ordered  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
to  move  ships  toward  Santo  Domingo. 
The  ships  were  to  remain  out  of  sight 
of  land  but  to  stand  by  in  case  of  need. 

Conditions  in  Santo  Domingo  deter¬ 
iorated.  Leaders  of  the  armed  forces 
failed  to  come  to  Reid’s  support  and  he 
resigned.  Pro-Bosch  rebels  seized  the 
presidential  palace  and  installed  a  Bosch 
supporter,  Jos6  Rafael  Molina  y  Urena, 
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The  President  being  congratulated  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  and  the  Rev.  Ralph  David  Abernathy, 
center,  and  other  civil-rights  leaders  at  White  House  after  signing  the  Voting  Rights  Act  on  Aug  6,  1965. 


and  were  confronted  by  Sheriff  Jim 
Clark  and  a  mounted  posse.  The  sheriff 
ordered  the  marchers  to  turn  around. 
They  knew  their  rights  and  refused.  The 
Alabama  state  troopers  took  matters 
into  their  own  hands.  With  nightsticks, 
bullwhips  and  billy  clubs,  they  scattered 
the  ranks  of  the  marchers.  More  than  50 
men  and  women  were  severely  injured. 

As  t  watched  the  reruns  of  the  Selma 
confrontation  on  television,  I  felt  a  deep 
outrage. 

The  most  obvious  step,  and  the  one 
most  passionately  desired  by  citizens  in 
the  North  who  supported  equal  rights 
for  the  Negro,  was  to  send  Federal 
troops  to  Alabama.  I  understood  this 
desire  and  the  deep  concern  that  mo¬ 
tivated  it.  But  I  knew  that  a  hasty 
display  of  Federal  force  at  this  time 
could  destroy  whatever  possibilities  ex¬ 
isted  for  the  passage  of  voting-rights 
legislation.  Such  action  would  play  into 
the  hands  of  those  looking  for  a  states’ 
rights  martyr  in  Governor  Wallace. 

Meanwhile,  there  was  a  storm  of  pub¬ 
lic  protest  to  contend  with.  In  front 
of  the  White  House  scores  of  demon¬ 
strators  marched  up  and  down  with 
placards.  Across  the  nation  hundreds  of 
sympathy  marches  and  sit  -  ins  were 
mobilized. 

Once  again  my  Southern  heritage  was 
thrown  in  my  face.  I  was  hurt,  deeply 
hurt.  But  I  was  determined  not  to  be 
shoved  into  hasty  action.  If  only  there 
were  some  way  to  assure  protection  for 
the  marchers  without  the  drama  of  using 
Federal  troops;  if  only  the  State  of  Ala¬ 
bama  would  exercise  its  state’s  right 
and  assume  its  constitutional  obligation. 

My  hopes  were  answered  on  Friday, 
March  12,  when  Governor  Wallace  wired 
me  requesting  a  special  meeting  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  situation  in  Selma.  I  replied 
immediately  that  I  would  be  “available 
at  any  time.”  An  appointment  was  set 
for  noon  the  next  day.  We  sat  together 
in  the  Oval  Office.  I  kept  my  eyes  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  Governor’s  face  the  en¬ 
tire  time.  I  saw  a  nervous,  aggressive 
man;  a  rough,  shrewd  politician  who 
had  managed  to  touch  the  deepest 
chords  of  pride  as  well  as  prejudice 
among  his  people. 

I  told  him  that  I  believed  the  only 
useful  way  to  handle  the  demonstra¬ 
tors  was  to  respond  to  their  grievances. 


But  these  legislative  victories  served 
to  illuminate  the  full  dimensions  of  the 
American  dilemma.  No  matter  how  hard 
we  tried  to  make  up  for  the  deprivation 
of  the  past  and  no  matter  how  well  we 
thought  we  knew  the  black  man,  the 
time  would  come  when  we  would  be 
forced  to  realize  the  measure  of  his 
bitterness.  And  the  time  would  come 
when  we  would  realize  that  legislative 
guarantees  were  not  enough. 

I  HAD  been  concerned  about  the 
Dominican  Republic  from  the  day 
I  took  office,  and  indeed  well 
before  that  time.  The  Dominicans  had 
lived  for  30  years  under  tlie  iron-fisted 
rule  of  dictator  Leonidas  Trujillo.  During 
those  years,  which  ended  with  Trujillo’s 
assassination  in  1961,  those  who  op¬ 
posed  Trujillo  had  three  choices:  to 
go  into  exile,  to  go  underground  or  to 
remain  quiet.  Most  Dominicans  had 
chosen  the  third  course. 

We  were  encouraged  in  1962  when 
the  Dominican  people  held  their  first 
free  elections  in  recent  times.  I  carried 
the  best  wishes  of  the  American  people 
to  Santo  Domingo  that  year  when  I 
attended  the  inauguration  of  the  newly 
elected  President,  Juan  Bosch,  as  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy’s  personal  representative. 

A  military  junta  overthrew  Bos(Ji  in 
September,  1963.  This  was  a  major  set¬ 
back  for  our  common  hopes.  The  U.S. 
Government  immediately  cut  off  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  and  withheld  recognition  of 
the  new  leadership  in  Santo  Domingo 
until  a  civilian  provisional  government 
was  formed  and  pledged  itself  to  hold 
free  elections  within  two  years. 

The  temporary  regime  was  headed  by 
former  Foreign  Minister  Donald  Reid  y 
Cabral,  a  moderate  who  had  been  abroad 
when  the  coup  was  carried  out.  Reid 
suspected,  with  good  reason,  that  a 
number  of  Dominican  Army  officers 
were  plotting  his  overthrow  in  the  spring 
of  1965.  He  decided  1°  move  against 
them  before  their  plans  were  completed. 
On  April  24,  1965,  he  sent  Army  Chief 
of  Staff  Rivera  Cuesta  to  a  military 
camp  northwest  of  Santo  Domingo  to 
cancel  the  commis^ons  of  four  officers 
accused  of  conspiring  against  the 
Government.  Instead  of  surrendering 
themselves,  the  officer*  made  Cuesta  a 
prisoner  and  seijed  control  of  the 


as  Provisional  President  pending  Bosch’s 
return.  Many  Dominican  military  offi¬ 
cers  opposed  Bosch’s  return.  They 
consider^  him  “soft”  on  Communism, 
if  not  actually  pro-Communist.  They 
had  decided  to  oppose  the  rebel  forces. 
That  Sunday  afternoon  Dominican  Air 
Force  planes  attacked  the  presidential 
palace  with  rockets  and  machine  guns. 

The  situation  in  the  streets  of  the  Do¬ 
minican  capital  was  alarming.  Our  em¬ 
bassy  reported  that  guns  had  been 
passed  out  at  random — many  to  Com¬ 
munist  organizers,  who  were  putting 
them  into  the  hands  of  their  followers; 
others  to  thugs  and  criminals,  the  so- 
called  Tigres.  Young  boys  of  12  and  13 
were  swaggering  around  the  streets 
with  guns  over  their  shoulders.  Stores 
and  houses  were  being  looted. 

The  embassy  switchboard  was  clogged 
with  calls  from  Americans — residents 
and  tourists — begging  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  country.  The  embassy  began  put¬ 
ting  evacuation  plans  into  effect.  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  advised  to  assemble  the  next 
morning  at  the  Embajador  Hotel  in 
Santo  Domingo  for  processing  and 
evacuation.  Both  the  rebels  and  loyal¬ 
ists  had  promised  not  to  interfere  with 
the  movement  of  civilians  and  had 
agreed  that  a  cease-fire  would  be  put 
into  effect  during  the  evacuation  opera¬ 
tion. 

Processing  of  evacuees  continued 
through  the  night  and  the  early  hours 
of  April  27  at  the  Embajador  Hofei.  All 
seemed  quiet  and  orderly,  or  as  orderly 
as  the  movement  of  fri^tened  people 
can  be.  Then  a  disturbance  broke  out. 

Some  rioters  entered  the  hotel  and 
ran  around  the  lobby  and  through  the 
corridors  brandishing  their  weapons  and 
terrifying  the  women  and  children  gath¬ 
ered  there.  Other  rebels  remained  out¬ 
side  and  began  shooting  their  guns  into 
the  air  and  into  the  upper  floors  of  the 
hotel,  where  a  number  of  American 
families  were  staying. 

The  evacuation  of  Americans  began 
just  before  noon.  Buses,  trucks  and  car? 
carried  approximately  1,000  persons  to 
the  port  of  Haina,  west  of  the  capital 
city.  I  was  relieved  when  I  received  the 
report  that  the  evacuation  had  begun, 
but  I  was  disturbed  that  the  cease-fire 
pledge  had  been  broken  and  that  lives 
had  been  endangered. 


I  realized  then  that  we  might  have  to 
use  our  own  forces  to  protect  American 
lives  in  this  situation.  I  discussed  this 
with  McNamara,  and  he  assured  me 
that  marines  were  available  from  the 
task  force  sent  to  carry  out  the  evacu¬ 
ation.  Additional  forces  had  been  alerted 
in  case  of  need. 

That  same  day  produced  a  critical 
juncture  in  the  Dominican  revolt.  Regu¬ 
lar  army  forces  with  tanks  and  infantry 
under  Gen.  Elias  Wessin  y  Wessin  start¬ 
ed  to  move  across  the  Duarte  Bridge 
over  the  Ozama  River  to  the  east  of 
Santo  Domingo.  Another  force  of  about 
1,000  men  began  entering  the  capital 
from  the  west.  The  two'  forces  were 
converging  on  the  rebel  stronghold  in 
the  southeast  part  of  the  city.  Dominican 
Air  Force  planes  continued  to  strafe 
rebel  positions. 

■When  our  embassy  officers  went  out 
at  dawn  the  next  day  to  survey  the 
situation,  they  found  that  Wessin’s  men 
had  stopped  moving.  There  had  been  a 
breakdown  in  leadership.  Our  observers 
reported  that  control  of  the  rebel  move¬ 
ment  was  increasingly  in  the  hands  of 
the  rebel  officers  and  three  major  Com¬ 
munist  parties  in  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic — one  oriented  toward  Moscow,  an¬ 
other  linked  to  Castro  ahd  a  'third  loyal 
to  Peking.  None  of  these  parties  was 
extremely  large  but  all  were  well  armed, 
tightly  organized  and  highly  disciplined. 
Perhaps  more  important,  they  included 
dedicated  professional  revolutionaries 
trained  to  exploit  the  kind  of  situation 
in  which  they  then  found  themselves. 

Meanwhile,  the  shooting  and  the  kill¬ 
ing  continued.  Later,  when  the  Red 
Cross  made  a  careful  study  of  the  tragic 
events  of  April,  1965,  investigators  esti¬ 
mated  that  at  least  1,300  Dominicans 
were  killed  in  combat  or  in  cold  blood 
between  the  24th  and  29th  of  that 
month.  At  least  another  700  were  to  be 
killed  before  peace  was  finally  restored. 

AT  midmoming  on  Wednesday,  April 
LA  28,  Radio  Santo  Domingo,  con- 
trolled  by  the  regular  armed  forces, 
announced  that  a  new  governing  junta 
had  been’  formed,  headed  by  Col.  Pedro 
Benoit  of  the  Dominican  Air  Force.  One 
of  the  new  junta’s  first  acts  was  to  con¬ 
tact  Ambassador  W.  Tapley  Bennett  Jr. 
and  ask  that  the  United  States  land  1,200 
marines  “to  help  restore  peace  to  the 
country.”  Bennett  gave  the  junta  no 
encouragement.  In  his  cabled  report  to 
Washington  the  Ambassador  said:  “I  do 
not  believe  situation  justifies  such  action 
at  this  time.”  He  did  advise,  however, 
that  we  make  plans  “in  case  situation 
should  break  apart  and  deteriorate  rap¬ 
idly  to  extent  we  should  need  marines 
in  a  hurry  to  protect  American  citizens.” 

Within  two  hours,  however,  the  Am¬ 
bassador  and  his  staff  had  made  a  new 
assessment.  A  high-priority  cable — a 
“critic,”  as  it  is  called — arrived  from 
Santo  Domingo.  The  Ambassador  report¬ 
ed  that  the  situation  was  “deteriorating 
rapidly.”  He  warned:  “American  lives 
are  in  danger.”  He  and  the  country 
team,  composed  of  the  top  U.  S.  politi¬ 
cal,  economic  and  information  officers 
as  well  as  the  military  attaches,  had 
unanimously  concluded  that  “the  time 
has  come  to  land  the  marines.”  Evacu¬ 
ation  of  Americans  and  other  foreigners 
was  continuing  and  protection  was 
needed. 

That  afternoon  I  met  with  Rusk,  Mc¬ 
Namara,  Ball,  Mac  Bundy  and  Bill 
Moyers.  We  were  discussing  Vietnam 
and  Southeast  Asia.  We  had  already 
seen  Bennett’s  first  message  advising 
that  we  hold  off  sending  troops.  As  we 
talked,  I  was  handed  a  second  urgent 
cable  from  Santo  Domingo  saying  that 
“the  time  has  come.”  I  told  my  advisers 
that  I  was  not  going  to  sit  by  and  see 
American  lives  lost  in  this  situation.  If 
local  authorities  could  not  provide 
protection,  we  had  no  choice  but  to 
provide  the  necessary  protection  our¬ 
selves.  They  all  agreed  that  we  had 
to  act. 

I  turned  to  Rusk. 

“Mr.  Secretary,”  I  said,  “I  want  you 
to  get  all  the  Latin-American  Ambassa¬ 
dors  on  the  phone.  Get  your  people  to 
touch  all  bases.  Get  in  touch  with  the 
O.A.S.  Tell  them  the  decision  I  am  mak¬ 
ing  and  urge  them  to  have  an  immediate 
meeting.” 

I  asked  McNamara  to  alert  the  mili¬ 
tary  forces.  He  said  they  were  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  move  quickly.  Moyers  was  to 
call  the  Congressional  leaders  and  invite 
them  to  come  to  the  White  House  as 
soon  as  possible. 

I  realized  the  importance  of  the  deci¬ 
sion.  I  knew  it  would  attract  a  good 
deal  of  criticism — from  Latin  Americans 
as  well  as  from  segments  of  our  own 
press.  We  had  tried  so  hard,  ever  since 
the  days  of  Franklin  Roosevelt,  to  over¬ 
come  the  distrust  of  our  neighbors  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  I  did  not  want 
those  days  of  suspicion  to  return,  the 
days  when  “Yankee  imperialism”  and 
“the  Colossus  of  the  North”  were  the 
catch  phrases  of  anti-American  propa¬ 
gandists.  But  I  could  not  risk  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  American  citizens.  As  their  Presi¬ 
dent,  it  was  my  duty  to  protect  them 
with  every  resource  available  to  me.  I 
would  do  it  again  to  protect  American 
lives. 


Marine  forces  used  helicopters  to  move 
hundreds  of  people  awaiting  evacuation. 
They  flew  from  the  hotel  to  the  ships 
waiting  to  take  them  to  the  United 
States.  All  reports  indicated  that  the 
movement  was  going  smoothly. 

In  October,  1963,  President  Kennedy 
had  been  deeply  concerned  about  pos¬ 
sible  developments  in  the  Caribbean 
and  Central  America.  He  had  sent  a 
memorandum  to  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  noting  that  events  in  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic  and  other  countries  in 
the  area  might  “require  active  United 
States  military  intervention.”  Kennedy 
was  not  sure  we  were  adequately  pre¬ 
pared  for  this.  He  asked,  for  example, 
how  many  troops  we  could  get  into 
the  Dominican  Republic.  He  asked  the 
same  question  about  several  other  coun¬ 
tries  that  seemed  headed  for  a  crisis. 

President  Kennedy  told  McNhmara 
that  he  thought  this  matter  deserved 
“the  highest  priority.”  He  asked  for  an 
early  report.  In  little  more  than  a  week, 
on  Oct.  12,  1963,  the  month  before  I 
became  President,  McNamara  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  produced  their  report.  They 
also  informed  President  Kennedy  that 
they  planned  to  heighten  our  readiness 
by  holding  mobility  exercises  in  1964. 
The  result  of  all  this  was  that  U.S. 
forces  were  ready  to  respond  quickly 
when  they  were  urgently  needed. 

On  the  evening  of  April  28  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Bennett  reported  that  the  situation 
was  continuing  to  deteriorate.  Some 
American  citizens  had  warned  him  that 
they  had  no  protection  in  the  residential 
areas.  They  expected  to  be  the  next 
targets  of  the  mobs,  who  were  sacking 
Dominican  homes  and  stores.  Bennett 
reported  that  demonstrators  had  broken 
into  our  A.I.D.  office  and  ransacked  it. 
He  foresaw  a  complete  breakdown  in 
all  government  authority.  In  light  of  all 
the  circumstances,  he  recommended  that 
“serious  thought  be  given  in  'Washington 
to  armed  intervention  which  would  go 
beyond  the  mere  protection  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  seek  to  establish  order  in  this 
strife-ridden  country.” 

He  added:  “All  indications  point  to 
the  fact  that  if  present  efforts  of  forces 
loyal  to  the  Government  fail,  power  will 
be  assumed  by  groups  clearly  identified 
with  the  Communist  party.  If  the  situa¬ 
tion  described  above  comes  to  pass,  my 
own  recommendation  and  that  of  the 
country  team  is  that  we  should  inter¬ 
vene  to  prevent  another  Cuba  from  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  the  ashes  of  this  uncontrol¬ 
lable  situation.” 

The  next  morning  the  O.A.S.  Council 
met  in  Washington.  Ambassador  Ells¬ 
worth  Bunker  explained  the  situation  as 
we  saw  it  and  advised  the  Council  of  the 
landing  of  the  marines  to  protect  lives 
and  to  evacuate  our  citizens  and  other 
nationals.  A  long  and  often  emotional 
debate  followed. 

I  met  with  McNamara  to  go  over 
the  latest  reports.  I  decided  that 
the  500  -  man  Marine  force  already 
ashore  might  be  too  small  for  the  many 
tasks  we  were  giving  it.  I  instructed 
McNamara  to  order  the  remaining  1,500 
men  of  the  Marine  ready  force  aboard 
ship  to  join  the  original  task  force  at 
the  Embajador  evacuation  zone.  We  in¬ 
formed  the  embassy  immediately.  A  few 
minutes  later  the  State  Department  sent 
another  message  to  Bennett  asking  him 
to  provide  an  /estimate  of  the  situation 
and  a  considered  judgment  as  to 
whether  direct  intervention  of  U.S. 
forces  was  absolutely  necessary.  “We 
cannot  afford  to  permit  the  situation  to 
deteriorate  to  the  point  where  a  Com- 
nunist  take-over  occurs.”  the  message 
read. 

Bennett  was  asked  what  he  recom¬ 
mended  we  do  in  the  next  6  to  12  hours. 
He  said  the  most  important  action  that 
could  be  taken  was  “to  commit  suffi¬ 
cient  troops  to  do  the  job  here  rapidly 
pd  effectively.”  He  urged  that  we  act 
immediately  to  overcome  critical  short¬ 
ages  of  food,  medicines  and  other  sup¬ 
plies  in  Santo  Domingo.  He  suggested 
interposing  our  forces  between  the  reb¬ 
els  and  those  of  the  junta,  thereby  ef¬ 
fecting  a  cease-fire.  We  could  then  ask 
the  O.A.S.  to  negotiate  a  political  settle¬ 
ment  between  the  opposing  factions,  he 
said. 

This  was  the  background  against  which 
we  met  that  night.  There  was  complete 
agreement  that  we  must  prevent  a 
Communist  take-over  and  act  on  a  scale 
that  would  guarantee  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  end  to  the  fighting,  destruction 
and  killing. 

A  NUMBER  of  people,  then  and 
later,  thought  the  Communist 
threat  in  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  was  overestimated.  I  did 
not  and  do  not  think  it  was.  Nor 
do  I  believe  that  the  majority  of  involved 
governments  and  competent  analysts  be¬ 
lieve,  in  retrospect,  that  the  danger  was 
not  desperately  serious.  With  most  of 
the  moderate  leaders  in  hiding  or  asy¬ 
lum,  the  Communist  leadership  had  the 
keys  to  what  Lenin  once  called  “the 
commanding  heights”  of  power  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

We  wanted  other  members  of  the 
O.A.S.  to  share  responsibility  for  creat¬ 
ing  the  conditions  necessary  for  free 
elections  in  the  Dominican  Republic  We 
were  gratified  that  Brazil,  Honduras 
Paraguay,  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  did 
send  forces  for  this  purpose,  and  that 
El  Salvador  sent  officers.  On  May  29  a 
Brazilian  general,  Hugo  Panasco  Alvim, 
took  command  of  this  temporary  peace¬ 
keeping  force,  the  first  ever  established 
by  the  inter-American  system.  Our  own 
forces  had  increased  to  about  22,000 
men  but  were  being  scaled  down. 

A  special  committee  of  the  O.A.S.,  made 
up  of  Ambassadors  Umar  Penna  Marinho 
of  Brazil,  Ramon  de  Clairmont  Duenas  of 
El  Salvador,  and  Ellsworth  Bunker  of 
the  United  States,  arrived  in  Santo 
Domingo  on  June  3,  1965.  On  June  18 
the  special  committee  issued  a  declara¬ 
tion  to  the  Dominican  Republic.  This 
document  urged  popular  support  for  its 
proposal:  peaceful  free  elections,  a  gen¬ 
eral  amnesty  and  a  provisional  govern¬ 
ment.  On  Aug.  9  the  committee  suggested 
a  provisional  government  under  Garcia 
Godoy,  a  widely  respected  civilian  wlvD 
had  been  Foreign  Minister  under  Bosch 
Elections  were  to  be  held  within  nine 
months.  This  proposal,  called  the  Act  of 
Dominican  Reconciliation,  was  finally 
accepted  and  the  Garcia/Godoy  Govern¬ 
ment  was  installed  on  Sept.  3. 

From  the  book  ''The  V«nt«ie  Point-  Persoectlve. 
the  Presidency.  1963-1969,’-  by  Lyndon  BtlneVjohnsoS* 
to  be  published  by  Holt.  Rlnehirt  I  Winston  In?  ’ 
mim  HEC  Public  Affairs  FoundaUon.  ’ 


Tomorrow:  The  war.  1965-67.  and 
search  for  peace 
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secret. 


By  JONATHAN  KANDELL 

Sp«cl4l  to  The  New  York  Times 

PHILADELPHIA,  Oct.  20— 
The  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association  presented 
its  first  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Citation  today,  honoring 
The  New  York  Times  for  its 
publication  of  the  Pentagon! 
papers. 

The  award  was  established 
last  spring  to  reward  newsmen 
or  newspapers  that  have  “made 
an  outstanding  contribution  to 
maintaining  present  freedom- 
of  -  information  standards 
against  encroachments  or  in 
any  way  widening  the  scope  of 
information  available  to  the 
public.” 

In  accepting  the  award  at  the 
association’s  convention  in  the 
Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel  here, 
A.  M.  Rosenthal,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  Times,  said  the 
Pentagon  papers  contained  a 
“treasury  of  facts — not  innu¬ 
endo  or  rumor — which  showed 
the  decision-making  process  in 
Government.” 

He  added  that  if  The  Times 
had  not  published  the  docu¬ 
ments,  it  would  have  “deprived 
the  people  of  the  country  of  an 
extremely  important  body  of 
information"  and  “would  have 
made  a  mockery  of  freedom  of 
the  press.” 

Ellsberg  on  Panel 

In  a  panel  discussion  before 
the  presentation  of  the  award. 
Dr.  Daniel  EHsberg,  the  former 
Defense  Department  official 
who  says  he  made  the  Penta¬ 
gon  papers  available  to  the 
press,  declared  that  the  real 
lesson  of  the  documents  was 
the  Government’s  “process  of 
secrecy  to  deceive  the  American 
people.”  Dr.  Ellsberg  contended 
that  “99.5  per  cent  of  what  fs 
now  classified  should  not  be.” 

He  also  remarked  that  "some 
official  secrets  have  been  shared 
with”  countries  turned  hostiie 
“long  before  they  were  shared 
with  the  American  people.” 

In  a  dissenting  view,  Martin 
Hayden,  editor  of  The  Detroit 
News,  said  that  the  process  of 
government  secrecy  was  “a 
system  under  which  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  have  become  the 
best-informed  electorate  in  the 
world.” 

Mr.  Hayden  said  that  under 
the  First  Amendment,  newspa¬ 
per  editors  “have  a  privilege 
not  a  license,  to  print  every 
thing  that  they  can  get  their 
hands  on.” 

He  also  warned  that  the  pub 
lication  of  the  Pentagon  papers 
could  cause  a  backlash  in  pub 
lie  opinion  that  would  “lead  to 
the  enactment  of  an  official 
secrets  act,”  similar  to  the  one 
in  Britain,  prohibiting  the  dis 
closure  of  any  secrets  thought 
detrimental  to  security. 

‘Not  for  Whole  Press’ 

Mr.  Hayden  said  that  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decision  permitting 
The  New  York  Times,  '  The 
Washington  Post  and  other 
newspapers  to  publish  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  Papers  was  “a  great  court 
victory”  for  those  newspapers, 
but  that  it  was  not  “a  victory 
for  the  whole  press.” 

In  rebuttal,  Mr.  Rosenthal 
said  the  material  in  the  Penta¬ 
gon  papers  “did  not  involve  the 
military  security  of  the  United 
States.” 

Noting  that  much  of  the  in¬ 
formation  in  the  papers  had 
been  previously  made  available, 
Mr.  Rosenthal  emphasized  that 
the  documents  contained  “no 
secrets,  but  insight  into  how  de 
cisions  were  made,  and  how 
they  were  concealed.” 

In  a  poll  taken  before  the 
presentation  of  the  award  to 
The  Times,  one-fourth  of  the 
365  newspaper  editors  attend¬ 
ing  the  convention  said  that  the 
Pentagon  papers  should  not 
have  been  published. 


tioned  Federal  court  to  have 
Dr.  Ellsberg’s  mother-in-law 
jailed  for  contempt. 

Mrs.  Idella  Marx  of  New 
York  City  was  freed  on  $10,000 
bail  last  week  after  being  con¬ 
victed  of  contempt  for  refusing 
to  testify  before  a  special  grand 


jury  investigating  the  Pentagon 
papers  case.  The  Justice  De¬ 
partment  yesterday  sought 
revocation  of  the  bail  order, 
and  a  hearing  was  set  for  Oct 
29 


Mrs.  Marx  is  the  stepmother 
of  Dr.  Eilsberg’s  wife,  Patricia 


Mother-in-Law’s  Hearing  Set 

BOSTON,  Oct.  20  (AP)— The 
Justice  Department  has-  peti- 


Pentagon  Orders 
Decrease  in  Use 
Of  Secrecy  Stamp 


Special  to  The  New  York  Times 

WASHINGTON,  Oct.  20— The 
Pentagon  announced  today  that 
it  plans  to  make  its  documents 
harder  to  classify  and  easier  to 
declassify  and  that  it  would  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  people  em¬ 
powered  to  classify  them. 

To  do  this,  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment  plans  to  reactivate  the 
Classification  Review  and  Ad¬ 
visory  Board,  which  has  been 
dormant  since  March,  1968. 

The  board  will  give  policy 
guidance  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  security  classification 
management  program,  which 
must  rewrite  the  rules  that  gov¬ 
ern  the  classification  system. 

The  review  of  the  classifica¬ 
tion  procedure  was  spurred  by 
a  dispute  over  the  classification 
of  the  Pentagon  papers,  the  se¬ 
cret  study  of  the  Vietnam  war, 
parts  of  which  were  published 
by  The  New  York  Times  and 
other  newspapers  last  June. 

“What  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
to  reduce  the  number  of  people 
who  can  classify  information 
and  to  increase  the  number  who 
can  deciassify  information,” 
Daniel  Z.  Henkin,  Assistant  De¬ 
fense  Secretary  for  Public  Af¬ 
fairs,  said  in  a  speech  to  The 
Associated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  Association,  which  met  in 
Philadelphia  today.  His  text  was 
made  available  here. 

Last  summer,  William  G.  Fior- 
ence,  a  civilian  employe  of  the 
Air  Force’s  security  classifica¬ 
tion  branch,  told  a  House  sub¬ 
committee  that  fewer  than  a 
million  of  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment’s  20  million  classified  doc¬ 
uments  deserved  to  be  kept 
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for  success  to  any  golfer. 


There  are  over  80  two-color 
illustrations  by  Anthony  Ravielli 
in  this  big  oversized  volume.  A 
great  gift  idea  for  a  golfer,  and 
a  valuable  addition  to  any  golf 
library. 

$5.95 


OVER  50,000  COPIES  SOLD 


GOLF  DIGEST  BOOK  SERVICE.  88  Scribner  Ave.,  Norwalk,  Conn.  06656 


Please  send  me_ 


..copies  of  "The  Square-to-Square  Golf  Swing" 


at  $5.95  each,  plus  75p  per  book  for  postage,  handling  and  sales  tax. 

ENCLOSED  TOTAL  $ _ 


name:. 


ADDRESS. 
CITY _ 


.STATE. 


NYT  70 


The  Company:  Judy  Grauborl,  Morgan  Freeman,  Lee  Chomberlln,  Rita  Moreno,  Bill 
Cojby,  Skip  Hinnont. 


STARRING  Bill  Cosby,  Rita  Moreno  and 
The  Electric  Company. 


A  troupe  of  talented  actors  previews  on  exciting  new  program  series 
produced  by  the  Children’s  Television  Workshop,  creators  of  Sesam* 
Street.  The  program  entertains  both  adults  and  children  as  it  educates. 

Brought  to  you  by  (llOhnSOR  WAX 


Tonight  Channel  5,  7:30  P.  M. 


vL'i  ■ 


New  free  Dime  booklet  shows  how  you  can  start  a  Tax-Deferred 
Retirement  Plan  and  qualify  for  an  income  tax  deduction  each  year 
of  up  to  10%  of  your  income  with  a  maximum  of  $2,500  if  you  act 
before  Dec.  31  st.  To  get  your  free  copy,  simply  call  Mrs.  Newhouse  at 
(212)  643-7366,  or  complete  and  mail  the  coupon.  You’ll  find 
this  booklet  contains  a  wealth  of  guidelines,  facts  and  valuable 
information— just  a  few  of  which  are  noted  below. 


Eligibility:  How  you  qualify  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the 
provisons  of  the  Keogh  Act. 


Your  wife  and  other 
employees:  How  they  can  also 
be  included  in  your  Plan. 


Investing:  How  much  you  can 
contribute  each  yearthat  is 
tax-exempt  until  retirement. 


Compounding:  How  it  works 
like  magic  on  yourdividendslo 
fatten  your  tax-deferred 
retirement  account. 


No-risk  investment:  Your 
retirement  account  earnings  are' 
steady,  sure  and  secure— no 
worry  about  market  ups 
and  downs. 


How  to  avoid  delay  and  red 
tape:  No  waiting;  Dime  forms 
have  Internal  Revenue  Service 
pre-approval. 


How  to  save  effortlessly; 

You  can  originate  and  contribute 
to  your  Dime  Tax-Deferred  Plan 
by  mail,  if  you  wish 


Temporarily’  these  accounts  are  subject  to  Executive  Order 
j'i**  Economic  Stabili- 

fhereunde^  regulation  issued 


Send  for  your  free  booklet  today. 

The  Dime  Savings  Bank  of  New  York, Fulton  St.  &  DeKalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11201 
I  am  self-employed. 

□  Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  new  booklet. 

□  Please  ask  Mrs.  Newhouse  to  call  me  about  a  Dime  Tax-Deferred  Retirement  Account. 

Name. _ _ 

Street _ 


My  telephone  number  is. 


-State. 


manhattan 

MIDTOWN: 

Ave.  &  48m  St.  10017 


long  island 

r,.  ACRES: 

uteen  Acres  ShoppinS  Center. 


BROOKLYN 

DOWNTOWN- 

Fulton  St.  &  DeKalb  Ave.,  1 1201 


,,  CONEY  ISLAND: 

Mermaid  Ave.  &  W.  I71h  St.,  11224 


BENSONHURST: 

86th  SI.  &  19th  Ave.,  11214 


.  ,  .  ^  FLATBUSH: 

Ave.  J  &  Coney  Island  Ave.,  1 1230 


KINGS  PLAZA: 

Kings  Plaza  Shopping  Center, 
Flatbush  Ave.  &  Ave.  U.,  11234 


MEMBER  F.D.I.C. 


Editors  Cite  Times  on  Pentagon  Papers 
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